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This paper has been established with a view to the 
advancement of the cause of primary education. It 
will take no part in sectarianism or politics, but its lead- 
ing objects shall be to show the influence and import- 
ance of good schools—to interest men of influence in 
their promotion—to make known and excite to proper 
action, the indifference and apathy of parents—to show 
the want and necessity of well qualified teachers—to 

oint out the defects in the prevailing systems of in- 
struction, and the evils arising from bad school govern- 
ment—to recommend proper school books—to prevail 
on teachers, trustees and other school officers to be faith- 
ful in the performance of their whole duties, and in a 
word, to urge, by all proper means, every member of the 
community to give a hearty co-operation with every 
well directed effort for the attainment of these objects. 

We shall also endeavor to lay before our readers such 
educational intelligence, as may be of interest or other- 
wise valuable to them. 

Tue Scnoos Frrenp is intended for craturrovus cir- 
CULATION among teachers, directors and other school 
officers. Teachers, who receive copies of it, will ob- 
lige us by forwarding, post paid, a list of such teachers 
and school officers in their vicinity as wish to receive 
our paper. Address “The School Friend, Cincinnati, 


Ohio.” Communications which are not post paid will 
not be taken from the post office. 

{> Editors of newspapers will confer an obligation 
by giving the above an insertion in their columns. 


POST MASTERS who receive from us copies of 


“The School Friend,” will do us a favor by handing 
them to teachers in their neighborhood. 





Our Paper. 

We find that our little sheet has produced much 
curiosity among those who have received it. In 
this age of dollars and cents, it seems difficult to 
comprehend why any one should be so philan- 
thropic as to circulate a paper of this kind gratu- 
itously. 

Our motives for establishing “The School 
Friend” were not entirely and solely benevolent. 
We are extensively engaged in the publication of 
school books, and it is necessary for us to expend 
a considerable sum of money in making our pub- 
lications known. This we have heretofore done 
by advertising in various literary and political pa- 
pers. Some time since the idea occurred to us 
that by establishing a paper of our own, while our 
business object would be equally well attained, we 
might at the same time accomplish much good in 
the cause of education. We suggested this pro- 
ject to numerous ardent friends of education, who 
warmly approved of it. In carrying out our plan, 
twas not our intention to be known as the pub- 
lishers and sustainers of this periodical, lest, inas- 
much as we are engaged in publishing school 
books, it might be supposed that our only object 
was the extension of the sale of our publications; 
thus rendering our efforts for the advancement of 
education less useful and availing than they other- 
wise might be. But, on further reflection, we find 





objections to this course, and have concluded to 
announce ourselves as its publishers. 

_ To sustain “The School Friend” will cost us 
more than to advertise our books in half of the pa- 
pers in the West; but in consideration of the good 
we hope to accomplish in the cause of primary 
education, we are willing to meet this heavy ex- 
penditure. That a paper of. this kind, circulating 
three thousand copies monthly, among teachers 
and other school officers may be, if properly con- 
ducted, productive of great good, cannot be doubted- 
We shall make every exertion to accomplish an 
end so desirable. But whether we succeed or not, 
time will enable our readers to decide. 

Our editorial department will consist chiefly of 
articles from experienced teachers, and from 
friends of education. So far as we can show that 
the school books published by us are intrinsically 
meritorious, we ask for them the patronage of the 
public—and no further. To making known the 
character of our books and their peculiar features, 
but a small portion of our space will be devoted. 
Our sheet will be filled, principally, with such 
matter as cannot fail to be valuable as well as in- 
teresting, to its readers. 

Having made this explanation, we trust that the 
curiosity of our numerous correspondents will be 
satisfied. W. B. Surru & Co., 

School Book Publishers, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Education. 


oi OBJECTS OF EDUCATION. 


The object of Education is, to prepare an im- 
mortal mind to take its rank among the intellects 
of the universe. Man is to be educated for eter- 
nity. He is to be fitted to take his place among 
those, who illustrate in their character the power 
and goodness of their Creator, and whose employ- 
ment will always be that of diffusing happiness 
and light throughout the sphere in which they are 
destined to move. The process of education com- 
mences with the first ray of light, the first sound, 
or the first impression from whatever source, that 
reaches the mind of the infant immortal, and it 
goes on through all the ages of future existence, 
terminating—never. There can be no greater 
mistake than to suppose that for the business and 
duties of this world only, or even chiefly, the child 
isto be trained. It is true that some of the results 
of education seem to terminate here, but while the 
mind continues to exist, it will not cease to feel 
directly or indirectly the influence under which 
it has been formed. No system of education then 
can be complete, which does not view man in this 
light. 

The three great departments of education may 





be termed physical, intellectual, and moral. The 





two last are the chief, the essential, the great 
ones. The first is important only in its influence 
on these. There can be the complete or perfect 
man, only when the development is complete in 
all these particulars. We are so formed that a 
deficiency in either impairs action in each of the 
others. The development of the body in its full 
and healthy action, the growth and discipline of 
the intellect, and the proper cultivation of the 
moral and social powers, constitute the sum total 
of education. The body, the enclosure, or the 


| mould which contains, for the present, the spiritual 
| being, must be so fitted for its high duties, as not 


only to be no clog nor hindrance, but must be pre- 
pared to render its assistance as a medium or agent 
through which the mind may put forth its ener- 
gies, and the heart diffuse over kindred hearts its 
softening and elevating influence. The intellect 
must be disciplined in that self-control, expanded 
in all those powers, and stored with all that 
knowledge, which will fit it for usefulness and en- 
joyment throughout its whole existence. The 
heart, the great centre of the immortal being, must 
be qualified to give and receive happiness in that 
relation to its creator and to other intelligences 
which its maker has instituted. "What nobler ob- 
jects can the universe present than these? And 
these are the objects to be accomplished in the 
primary school and in the university, by the hum- 
blest teacher of elementary principles, and the 
most accomplished investigator of the highest 
branches of abstruse science. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

The body in itself is not an object of much impor- 
tance. It is the machine through which the other 
powers operate, and must be in good working or- 
der, that it may accomplish the purpose for which 
it is designed. In this way it connects itself with 
our main subject. As the air on which we live 
is invisible and intangible, so the body should pre- 
sent no obstacle to the free exercise of the mind. 
We must be able to think and to act, as though we 
had no bodily incumbrance. This can only be 
done while there is a state of perfect health in the 
physical functions. It is not intended, however, 
to enter here upon the general subject of health, 
but it is necessary to refer to that management of 
school education, which will in the least degree en- 
croach upon the rights of the body. There are 
here some not uncommon mistakes, a few of 
which will be briefly specified. 

Mistake 1st. That children at a very early age 
may be safely subjected to the confinement of the 
school room. The first five or six years of life 
should be devoted chiefly to the development of 
the body. Growth is then more rapid than at 
any other period of life. Free exercise and open 
air are indispensable. The mind is also then 
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most active, and the child learns more in these 
few years than perhaps in all the rest of his life 
together. But the proper inlets of knowledge at 
this period are the senses. There is a world to be 
studied, and the rudiments are learned at this age. 
Efface the knowledge thus acquired during the 
first five years of a man’s life, and however learn- 
ed he may have become, what would he know? 
He learns at this age by observation and oral in- 
struction, and nothing can compensate for their 
loss, while at the same time the bodily powers 
have free development. Infant schools have sel- 
dom answered any other good purpose, (if indeed 
this can be called good) than to relieve the mother 
of a responsibility and labor, which God has irre- 
vocably imposed upon her. 

Mistake 2d. That close and long continued 
confinement, during the early years of school in- 
struction, can ever be consistent with health. We 
must not wait for the appearance of disease, even 
in its incipient stages. It must be guarded against, 
long before it can give evidence of its existence. 
Frequent recesses, short periods of study, and 
much oral instruction, are essential to the health 
of the body, as well as that of the mind. The 
tastes of childhood are themselves indications of 
this necessity. It is often said, that the danger is 
altogether on the other extreme. But the mind 
loves knowledge, and if it be made inviting, as it 
may be, and ought to be, the feelings of the young 
student will be a much better guide, than they ever 
can be under a system of instruction whose most 
prominent feature is repulsiveness. It must be 
acknowledged that there is an unsolved problem 
here, and a wide field of investigation and experi- 
ment is presented. It is certain, that the interests 
of physical health require a change in this respect, 
and it remains to be determined what method is 
best adapted to secure the two objects, health and 
knowledge. ‘Thousands, even ata mature age, 
have become victims to their ignorance or disre- 
gard of the first and simplest laws of health. 

Mistake 3d. That the position and comfort of 
the body are of no consequence, while the mind is 
occupied. School rooms illy constructed and 
poorly ventillated, or, on the other hand, thrown 
open to the cold winds of heaven; seats without 
backs and unadapted to size; desks of any or every 
size and form; locations unhealthy or unpleasant, 
are all inconsistent with that attention to the bodily 
comfort, without which the human body in its for- 
ming stage cannot retain healthy action and due 
proportion In all other departments this princi- 
ple is allowed to have its proper influence. In 
the common business of life it is always observed, 
—the shoemaker must have a seat and a position 
adapted to his employment—the carpenter is al- 
lowed to choose an attitude, convenient and com- 
fortable. And so it is in every thing else. But 
the youth, in performing the most important and 
laborious of all duties, must be constrained, and 
tortured, and confined in a]! possible circumstances 
of discomfort. The true philosophy of education 








can never advance one step, while these things are 
neglected. The mind can never attain its full de- 
velopment, while the body is permitted thus to 
suffer. re. 


The English Language. 

If the remarks which are made on us by for- 
eigners are true, the Anglo-Saxon race delight in 
silence. Our discourse is not kept up in conversa- 
tion, but falls into pauses and intervals; as it is ob- 
served, that the matter of our writings is thrown 
much closer together, and lies in a narrower com- 
pass than is usual in the works of foreign authors: 
for, to favor our natural taciturnity, when we are 
obliged to utter our thoughts, we do it in the 
shortest way we are able, and give a3 quick a birth 
to our conception as possible. 

This humor shows itself in several remarks that 
we may make upon the English language. As 
first of all by its abounding in monosyllables, 
which gives us an opportunity of delivering our 
thoughts in few sounds. This indeed takes off 
from the elegance off our tongue, but at the same 
time expresses our ideas in the readiest manner, 
and consequently answers the first design of speech 
better than the multitude of syllables, which make 
the words of other languages more tunable and 
sonorous. The sounds of our English words are 
commonly like those of string instruments, short 
and transient, which rise and perish upon a single 
touch ; those of other languages are like the notes 
of wind-instruments, sweet and swelling, and 
lengthened out into variety of modulation. 

In the next place it may be observed, that where 
the words are not monosyllables, we often make 
them so, as much as lies in our power, by our 
rapidity of pronunciation ; as it generally happens 
in most of our long words which are derived from 
the Latin, where we contract the length of the sy]- 
lables that give them a grave and solemn air in 
their own language, to make them more proper 
for dispatch, and more conformable to the genius 
of our tongue. ‘This we may find in a multitude 
of words, as liberty, conspiracy, theatre, ora- 
tor, &e. 

The same natural aversion to loquacity is mani- 
fested in the alteration in our language, by closing 
in one syllable the termination of our preterperfect 
tense, as in the words drown’d, walk’d, arriv'd, 
which has turned a tenth part of our smoothest 
words into so many clusters of consonants. 

To the foregoing observation may be added, the 
change which has happened in our language, by 
the abbreviation of several words that are termina- 
ted in eth, by substituting an s in the place of the 
last syllable, as in drowns, walks, arrives, &., 
which in the pronunciation of our forefathers were 
drowneth, walketh, arriveth. This has wonder- 
fully multiplied a letter which was before too fre- 
quent in the English tongue, and added to that 
hissing in our language which is so often noticed 
by foreigners; but at the same time humors our 
taciturnity, and eases us of many superfluous syl- 
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lables. It may be observed, that the same single 
letter on many occasions does the office of a whole 
word, and represents the his or her of our forefath. 
ers. There is no doubt that the ear of a foreigner, 
which is the best judge in the case, would very 
much disapprove of such innovations, which in- 
deed we do ourselves in some measure, by retain- 
ing the old termination in writing, and in all the 
solern offices of our religion. 

There is another particular in our language 
which is a great instance of our frugality of words, 
and that is the suppressing of several particles, 
which must be produced in other tongues to make 
a sentence intelligible; this often perplexes the best 
writers, when they find the relatives whom, which, 
or they, at their mercy, whether they may have 
admission or not; and will never be decided until 
we have something like an academy, that by the 
best authorities and rules drawn from the analogy 
of languages shall settle all controversies between 
grammar and idiom. 

Were we to carry the same thought into other 
languages, we might, perhaps, deduce a great part 
of what is peculiar to them from the genius of the 
people who speak them. It is certain the talka- 
tive humor of the French has not a little infected 
their tongue, which might be shown by many in- 
stances; as the genius of the Italians, which is so 
much addicted to music and ceremony, has mould- 
ed all their words and phrases to those particular 
uses. The stateliness and gravity of the Span- 
iards show themselves to perfection in the solem- 
nity of their language, and the blunt, honest hu- 
mor of the German sounds better in the roughness 
of the High-Dutch, than it would in a more polite 
tongue.— Addison. 


McGuffey’s Eclectic Series of Readers. 

No one will deny the great importance of using 
the very best books in our schools. The manu- 
facturer must have the best of machinery—the 
mechanic the most approved tools—and as it is 
in their business, so it is with the business of edu- 
cation—the best facilities for the speedy and thor- 
ough accomplishment of the end in view, should 
be used. 

In calling attention to the Eclectic Series, no 
pretension is made that it is perfect, but the asser- 
tion is ventured that it is not excelled, if equaled, 
in merit, by any similar work extant. 

About two years since, this series of readers was 
revised, improved, and re-stereotyped for the last 
time—no subsequent alterations having been made 
or being intended. Nearly nine years had elapsed 
since the publication of the first edition, which, in 
its compilation, had employed the resources of the 
highly cultivated mind of Prof. McGufley, who, 
with admirable judgment, combined the various 
excellencies of many previous works, and furnish- 
ed numerous important improvements suggested 
by long experience in teaching, and thorough - 
quaintance with the workings of the youthfu 
mind. But time, use of the series, and change of 
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public taste with regard to orthography and or- 
thoepy, suggested additions and improvements, and 
a new edition was deemed advisable. From a 
desire to promote the cause of primary education 
in the West, great efforts were made to furnish in 
the new edition, a series of readers not only equal, 
but superior to all previous similar works. Pre- 
paratory to the publication of the last and perma- 
nently improved edition of the Eclectic Series, all 
of the best school books, together with an exten- 
sive selection of the most approved juvenile books, 
were procured from Europe. The works of the 
most eminent instructors, thus obtained, the sug- 
gestions of experienced teachers who had used the 
former edition of the series, and the valuable aid 
afforded in the revision by Dr. Pinneo, (an expe- 
rienced and successful instructor, and finished clas- 
sical scholar.) furnished the compiler with unusual 
facilities for advantageously modifying and great- 
ly enlarging the former edition. To render the 
series still more complete, a RueToricat GuipE 
was added, as a Fifth Reader. 

How successfully the author’s design was ac- 
complished in this improvement of the series, its 
extensive adoption, and the innumerable cordial 
recommendations bestowed upon it by efficient 
teachers, determines. 

In mechanical execution, neatness of typographi- 
cal arrangement, and beauty and durability of 
binding, the Eclectic Series is unsurpassed by any 
similar works. Each reader contains more mat- 
ter than the reader of the same grade in any other 
series, while it is sold at a lower, or in all cases at 
as low price: it is also believed that the binding is 
more durable. Hence it is evident that this series 
isdecidedly cheaper than any other. 

Ray’s AriITHMETICAL CouRSE, IN THREE 
parts, prepared for the Eclectic Series, by Joseru 
Ray, M. D., Professor of Mathematics in Wood- 
ward College.—This system of Arithmetic is the 
result of many years labor, which was entered 
upon by the author in compliance with the earn- 
est solicitation of many friends of education, and 
with the hope of producing a standard work 
which should fully meet the wants of teachers arfd 
pupils in text books on this subject, and which 
would justify general use in schools. The author 
is a practical, ingenious and successful teacher. 
He has instructed children and youth of all ages 
and grades, and well knows what a school book 
should be. 

In our next number we shall give a synopsis of 
some of the more important features of the re- 
spective books composing the Eclectic Series. 


It isa common plea of wickedness to call temp- 
tation destiny. 
Learning is preferable to riches, and virtue to 


Let reason go before every enterprise, and 
council before every action. 

Ohio contains 120,000 acres more than Scot- 
land. 


School Directors. 

It is to be lamented that these important school 
officers are, as is the fact, so generally remiss in 
the performance of their duties. ‘They are by 
law, as their name indicates, directors of our com- 
mon schools, and upon them depends the efficien- 
cy of these schools. Jt is not enough that they 
provide some building which may by a stretch of 
the imagination, be considered a school-house, and 
that some one whose only recommendation is the 
small cost of his services, is installed therein and 
| dignified with the name of teacher. This is by 
no means performing the duties of their office, 
| though judging by the practice of many of them, 
one might think it all that is necessary. Good 
school houses should be erected, neat and attrac- 
tive without, and convenient and pleasant within— 
competent teachers should be obtained, not cheap 
ones, but such as are fitted by their high endow- 
ments and attainments for this responsible office. 
On this point we might much enlarge, but it is not 
our object to do so in this article. When this is 
done—when suitable school houses and teachers 
are procured—directors have so far done well; 
but their labors are but commenced. They should 
feel and show a strong and continual interest in the 
schools under their charge. This is the point in 
which most of them fail. They should visit the 
school frequently. 

The duties of a teacher are arduous, and he 
needs constant sympathy and encouragement. If 
directors and parents manifest no interest in the 
progress of the pupils, the interest of the teacher 
will in a great measure decrease. Ifthe teacher 
feels no interest, the pupils feel none, and it is with 
children as with older persons—where no motive 
for exertion exists, little will be accomplished. 

The money expended by the people in sustain- 
ing common schools is an investment which, pro- 
perly conducted, will yield a hundred fold, and 
shall this‘ investment, from want of active interest 
and attention on the part of those who have the 
management of it, prove comparatively a failure? 

A teacher in Illinois writes to us as follows. 
“ The officers of this school never visit it, yet cer- 
tify every six months that they have done so. Du- 
ring the year past I have had charge of this 
school, and only one parent, a lady, has visited 
the school room, and she had a visit to make and 
could stay but a few minutes. This want of 
interest hangs like a dead weight on the school, 
which no teacher can wholly remove.” 

Deplorable as this account is, others have writ- 
ten to us, and thousands of teachers might write 
in a similar strain. One of the first steps neces- 
sary to render our common schools what they 
‘should be, is to secure faithful and efficient Direc- 
tors. So long as these officers feel no interest in 
the schools under their charge, or do not make 
that interest apparent, it is not to be expected that 
these schools can prosper. 
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Haste trips up its own heels. 




















Moral Relations between Teachers and Pupils. 

The following article was extracted some time 
since from a School Report by the Rev. Mr. Put- 
nam, upon one of the most important subjects that 
can engage the attention of the instructor. As 
every teacher of experience knows, there is noth- 
ing more important in a school than good discip- 
line. In every plan of learning the first object 
should be, good discipline ; the next, of course, is, 
good instruction. The last cannot be obtained 
without the first. It then becomes a matter of im- 
portance to secure the best discipline by the mildest 
means. Much severity and harshness on the part 
of the teacher too often closes the avenues to the 
minds of the pupils. Let the instructor however 
secure the affections and confidence of his schol- 
ars, and then he is placed in the best possible po- 
sition to render his instructions effective. We com- 
mend the article to the especial attention of those 
instructors who desire to govern by exercising an 
influence over the more refined feelings of their 
pupils: 

“Tt is desirable, that the mind of the teacher 
should stand in a relation of cordial sympathy with 
the minds of the children. He should not only 
acquaint himself with their capacity for getting 
lessons, but their tempers and dispositions also, 
A school should not be a mere machine for turn- 
ing out good recitations, but a scene in which the 
master mind is a centre, from which all good in- 
fluences radiate, to brighten and expand all the 
other minds. The heart of a child is a great 
study for his teacher, and he is but poorly fitted for 
his office till he understands that heart, and knows 
how to make his way to it. It is not enough that 
the children receive all his instructions and do all 
his biddings: we want to know what motives he 
appeals to, what feelings he excites, what spirit he 
diffuses. The young buds of spring want sun- 
shine, and so do young minds—the sunshine of 
kindly and gracious words and looks; they must 
have it, or be dwarfed and chilled. Let us hear 
the ordinary tones of a teacher’s voice in his in- 
tercourse with his scholars, and we can come to 
conclusions as to his usefulness, quite as just and 
important as when we have listened to the exerci- 
ses of the classes. We can tell whether he care 
for the children’s improvement for their sakes, or 
only for his own triumph at the next examination. 
And here lies the difference between a mere dis- 
ciplinarian and a true-hearted, whole-souled in- 
structor, who is a disciplinarian to be sure, and a 
great deal more besides,—a difference not suffi- 
ciently understood. A thorough disciplinarian, a 
successful exactor of good lessons, is a valuable 
man as the world goes; but when you find a man 
who, besides being this, has a sunny and genial 
spirit, an agreeable temper, a sympathetic heart, 
knows how to come at, and draw out and keep 
out, the best, most generous and pure and high to. 
ned sentiments in the breast of a child, and to pro- 
mote the growth of the heart and soul, as well as 
of the intellect—he is a rare and a great man; you 
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cannot prize him too much; money cannot pay for 
the good he does. 

“Corporal punishment, is not, and cannot be, ab- 
solutely prohibited in our schools. There are 
some young spirits that cannot be brought under 
higher influences, except by this as preliminary. 
The rules of our board allow it only as a last re- 
sort. We would have it the teacher’s strange 
work. And we trust it is such in our schools. 
No instance of such punishment that has been in- 
vestigated by this committee, has given proof of 
any cruel or unnecessary severity, and yet we 
hope that persona! chastisement wil! be found more 
and more unfrequent and unnecessary. We must 
not take the rod out of the teachers’ hands, but we 
may hope they will never have the disposition, 
and very seldom feel the necessity, to take it into 
their hands. But whipping is no greater evil than 
scolding, if so great. T'aunts, jeers, threats, sul- 
Yen or sharp words, outbreaks of ill-nature or vex- 
ation, tones fixed into harshness and looks un- 
changeably soured, these are the pest of a school, 
the besetting sins of a teacher—tendencies incident 
to his position, and which he has pressing occa- 
sion to resist. These things alienate his pupils 
from him ; puta barrier of ice, nay of sharp spikes, 
between his mind and theirs. The intellect of the 
child may be sharpened and crammed, but his soul 
will be pinched and beggared ; his spirit will either 
be cowed and crushed, or else embittered; and he 
is permanently injured, and that too though he re- 
cite likea book, and go through the drill with the 
precision of a grenadier. In all our schools we 
want to hear words of encouragement, tones of 
kindness. We would see authority tempered, not 
relaxed, by love; firmness fortified by mildness; 
heart answering to heart; mind pouring itself into 
mind genially ; the common routine of labor and 
learning, become a labor of love; and all the in- 
tercourse between the teacher and taught, full of 
the tokens of mutual interest, affection and respect. 

But is this practicable? this union of discipline 
and gentleness; thorough drill and soft manners; 
absolute authority and pleasant speech; is it possi- 
ble? Yes, it is possible, but it is difficult, it is a 
very high and a very rare attainment. In its per- 
fection we expect not to see it soon; something of 
it we do see already; vastly more of it we hope to 
see. It is very difficult. Whoso attains a high 
degree of it will show himself a superior man. It 
is the great thing to be attended to now by teachers 
and their counsellors. It is this that must mark 
the next great era in the elevation of schools. Drill 
and recitations were the ‘last—this the next, the 
hardest of the greatest ; not to supercede the former, 
but to be superadded to it. The first step towards 
forwarding this kind of improvement should be ta- 
ken by school committees. They should ‘notice 
and appreciate other things besides the degree of 
stillness in the room, and: promptnéss in the exer- 
cises. ‘They should observe the relation that ap- 
peats to subsist between the teacher and his schol- 
ats; ‘encoutage the ‘good points; suggest an 
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amendment of defective ones. Good teachers, 
like ours, make it their pleasure, as well as their 
duty, to forward such kinds of excellence as they 
perceive their authorized advisers to appreciate 
and desire.” 

Female Education. 

The hopes of the country depend upon the 
proper culture of the female mind. It is woman 
that implants in us our virtuous sentiments, and 
her tender care in most instances, first instils into 
our minds the elements of knowledge. Educate 
all the mothers of the land, and the sons will aot 
grow up in ignorance. Men may, in the cares 
and anxieties of business, be neglectful of the early 
mental culture of their children, but I have never 
yet seen a mother, whose mind was irradiated 
with the least spark of intelligence, that did not 
manifest a proper interest for the education of her 


offspring. 


Schools in Dayton. 

A friend who recently visited the schools of 
Dayton, Ohio, speaks in high terms of their 
flourishing condition. 

These schools have grown up gradually under 
the paternal care of W. J. McKinney, and of an 
efficient board of managers; who, aided by the 
influence of the Academy under the charge of 
Mr. Williams, and the Female Academy, con- 
ducted by Mr. Barney, have infused into the pub- 
lic mind a healthy tone which will place Dayton 
in the front rank as regards education. 


The Ohio School Journal. 

This is the title of an excellent periodical, edi- 
ted and published in Kirtland, Ohio, by Asa P. 
Lord, and devoted, as its name indicates, to the 
It has now reached its fourth 
number ; two more are to be published before the 
first of January next, making six numbers in all. 
Price of the series, twenty-five cents, or nine setts 
for two dollars. It is proposed to continue its 
publication on corresponding terms, if sufficient 
patronage is obtained to warrant it. We sincerely 
hope it may succeed. The field is large and 
needs many laborers. Orders and communica- 
tions for the Ohio School Journal to be addressed, 
post paid, to A. P. Lord, Kirtland, Lake Co., O. 


Western Reserve Teachers’ Seminary. 

At a meeting of the students of the Western Re- 
servé Teachers’ Seminary, convened at the cha- 
pel on the evening of the 13th inst, J. T. Cal- 
kins was called to the Chair and A. Stacy appoin- 
ted Secretary. 

The object of the meeting being briefly stated 
by the chairman, T. J. Clemans, H. C. Nye‘and 
W. H. Egbert, were appointed a committee to 
draft resolutions. 

The following resolutions were then presented 
and unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, we the students of the Westetn Re- 


serve Teachers’ Seminary, for the fall term of 
the current year, having enjoyed the privileges of 
the course of instruction given in this institution, 
and being desirous of making an expression of 
our feelings— 

Ist. Therefore, Resolved, ‘That a debt of grati- 
tude is due to the Teachers of the Seminary for 
the faithful and able manner in which they have 
discharged their duties as instructors. 

2d. Resolved, That we have the utmost confi- 
dence in the course of instruction pursued here, as 
tending to develope, harmoniously, all the facul- 
ties of the mind, and eminently adapted to the 
wants of the common school teacher. 

3d. Resolved, That we have listened with gra- 
tification, deep interest, and as we hope, great pro- 
fit, to the course of lectures before the Teachers’ 
Class, and that they fill a place which cannot well 
be supplied by any other course of instruction 
with which we are acquainted. 

4th. Resolved, That the deep interest manifes- 
ted by the Principal and his associates, in the 
noble cause of popular education, is worthy of all 
commendation. 

5th. Resolved, That on account of ihe well ar- 
ranged, systematic, and thorough course of in- 
struction enjoyed in this institution, it becomes the 
duty of all interested in popular education to give 
it a hearty support. 

Wherefore, on motion, Resolved, That a copy 
of the proceedings of this meeting, signed by the 
Chairman and Secretary, be forwarded to the pa- 
pers in Lake, Geauga, and Cuyahoga counties, 
and to the Ohio Observer, for publication. 

On motion the meeting adjourned sine die. 

J. T. CALKINS, Ch’n. 

A. Sracy, Sec’y. 

W. R. Teachers’ Seminary, Oct. 13th, 1846. 
Cleveland American. 


Few things are impossible to industry and 
skill. 
Forget your own good deeds, but not another's. 


Suggestions to Teachers. 

We copy the following valuable suggestions 
from the certificate issued by the Board of School 
Examiners of Hamilton County. They are from 
the pen of Dr. Ray, Professor of Mathematics in 
Woodward College, and author of “ Ray’s Arith- 
metical Course.” We commend them to the cor- 
sideration of instructors. 

1. Endeavor, in all things, to be a pattern to 
your scholars:—be upright and circumspect in 
your conduct:—be careful to use no ungrammati- 
cal language, and to pronounce every word cot- 
‘rectly. 

2. Encourage your pupils, both by example 
and precept, to be neat. and cleanly in their per 
sons and dress. 

3. Endeavor to be firm, while at the same time, 








you are mild and Christian-like in your goverl- 
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ment. Establish proper regulations in your school, 
and then insist on their being observed. You 
will accomplish more by a mild and firm course, 
than by being at some times passionate, and at 
others, too indulgent. If you would govern 
others properly, you must learn to govern your- 
self. 

4. Understand thoroughly every branch which 
you attempt to teach; your pupils will never re- 
spect you as they ought, unless you do. It is of- 
ten necessary for the best teachers to review their 
studies, and prepare for their recitations. 

5. As far as possible, teach every subject by 
classes.” 

6. A good black-board is an indispensable part 
of the furniture of every school-room ; where they 
can be procured, there should also be a pair of 
globes, and some large maps. 

7. Endeavor to make your pupils interested in 
every subject they study. 

8. Encourage your pupils to ask you questions; 
and, as far as possible, lead them to the answers 
by questioning them. 

9. In giving instruction, proceed gradually from 
the easiest subjects to those which are more diffi- 
cult, and see that your pupils understand each step 
before they proceed to the next. 

10. Never encourage your pupilsto say I can’t 
do this, or I can’t wnderstand that; but stimulate 
them to do every thing, as far as they possibly 
can, for themselves. 

11. Frequently review your pupils in their 
studies. 

12. Endeavor to find out and correct the bad 
habits of your pupils, both in language and be- 
havior ; teach them to be respectful, especially to 
their parents, and to aged persons. 

13. Endeavor always to be present at the regu- 
lar hours of opening school; your pupils will not 
be punctual unless you are; have a proper place 
for every thing in your school-room, and keep 
every thing in its place; have a time for every 
thing, and attend to every duty at the time appoint- 
ed for it. Be punctual yourself, and encourage 
punctuality in your pupils; this will do muchsto- 
wards promoting good order in a school-room. 

14. Read some good work on the subject of 
teaching, such as Dunn’s Normal School Manual, 
Dwight’s School Master’s Friend, Hall’s Lectures 
to Teachers, or Abbott’s Teacher, and attend all 
Teachers’ meetings in your vicinity. Be constant- 
ly endeavoring to improve your mind, to enlarge 
your knowledge, and to keep pace with the im- 
provements of the age. : 

15. Always keep a Dictionary and a Gazetteer 
in your school-room. 

16. Whatever your wages as an Instructor may 
be, always endeavor to do your duty, and to feel 
that you are engaged in a useful and honorable 
calling. Make it the object of your ambition to 
be respectable as a Teacher; recollect that it is 
not the profession that honors the man, but the 
man the profession. 





“ Uniformity in Books. 


Uniformity in books belongs to classification of 
scholars; without uniformity, indeed, classification 
is impossible, and without classification, a school 
miscuous company of individuals. Should a 
the first in geography, the second in grammar, 
the third in arithmetic, and so on, all must see the 
inevitable waste of time, and the spiritless routine 
of the exercises. But one scholar may recite in 
geography, the next in grammar, and the third in 
arithmetic, and so forth, just as well as two can 
recite together from two books of geography, one 
of which treats, first, of mathematical or astro- 
nomical geography, then of civil or political, and 
then of physical; while the other takes up the po- 
litical divisions of the earth, one by one, but em- 
braces all the civil, physical, and mathematical 
descriptions under the successive political heads. 
It seems not to be considered, that, though all the 
books may be labelled “geography,” yet that a 
different arrangement of their contents makes 
them different books, and renders simultaneous 
teaching from them impossible. 

Whatever defeats classification destroys the 
power of the teacher; and the loss of power in- 
creases in far more than a direct ratio;---the pro- 
gression being rather geometrical than arithmeti- 
cal. If the teacher is compelled to divide the 
| time, which he should devote to one class, into 

two or three parts, in order to hear two or three 
classes, in the same study, but with different books, 
all his opportunity for illustration and for oral in- 
struction is taken away, because his whole time is 
occupied in hastening through the lesson. But 
if, as has sometimes been the case, the teacher is 
compelled to divide the time for a recitation in one 
branch, into six or eight parts, because there are 
six or eight different kinds of books, there will 
hardly be enough left to be the subject of compu- 
tation. The energics of the most efficient teacher 
will be broken down under such a system, or 
rather such want of system. For many other 
evils, an ingenious teacher may devise some pal- 
liation, some mitigating alternative; but for this, 
there is but one remedy, viz: a conformity with 
the law, by the school committee, and a conformi- 
ty with the committee’s directions, by the parents 
and guardians.—Conn. C. S. Journal. 
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School House Incident. 

Master. Spell Castigate. 

Boy. Cas-ti-gate, castigate. 

Master. Very well-—what is the definition? 

Boy. Don’t remember, sir. 

Master. If you had an ugly horse, what 
would you do with him? 

Boy. Swap him off-the first chance I got. 


Fashionable female education is said to be, 
‘teaching’a young lady to ta/k French, walk Span- 

















‘ish, faint gracefully, and dance the Polka. 


loses its collective character, and becomes a pro- | 


teacher hear his scholars recite, individually,— | 


Manifestation of Parental Influence. 

Sovereign, reigning over and above all other 
influences upon the school, is, or rather might be, 
that of the parents. The father, when presiding 
at his table, or returning home at evening, from 
\the labors of the day,--the mother in that inter- 
course with her children which begins with the 
| waking hour of the morning, and lasts until the 
| hour of sleep, enjoy a continuing opportunity, by 
arranging the affairs of the household in such a 
way as to accommodate the hours of the school ; 
by subordinating the little interests or conveniences 
of the family to the paramout subject of regular 
| and punctual attendance ; by manifesting such an 
| interest in the studies of each child, that he will 
| feel a daily responsibility, as well as a daily en- 
| couragement in regard to his lessons; by forego- 
| ing an hour of useless amusement, or a call of 
| ceremony, in order to make a visit to the school: 
by inviting the teacher to the house, and treating 
him, not asa hireling, but as a wiser friend; by a 
| conscientious care in regard to their conversation 
| about the school, and their award of praise or 
blame;----in fine, by all those countless modes, 
which parental affection, when guided by rea- 
son, will make delightful to themselves,----the pa- 
rent can inspire their offspring with a love of 
knowledge, a habit of industry, a sense of deco- 
rum, a respect for manliness of conduct and digni- 
ty of character, prophetic of their future usefulness 
and honor. 

It is a celebrated saying of the French philoso- 
pher and educationist, Cousin, that “as is the 
teacher, so is the school.” In regard to I’rance 
and Prussia, where the schools depend so much 
upon the authority of the government, and so little 
upon the social influences of the neighborhood 
where they exist, this brief saying is the embodi- 
ment of an important truth; but with our institu- 
tions, there is far less reason for giving it the cur- 
rency and force of a proverb. Here, every thing 
emanates from the people; they are the original; 
all else is copy. If, therefore, the transatlantic 
maxim, which identifies the character of the school 
with that of the teacher, be introduced amongst us, 
it must be with the addition, that “as the parents, 
so are both teacher and school.” 

A visit to the school by the parents produces a 
salutary effect upon themselves. Although it is 
a feeling which originates and sends forth conduct, 
yet conduct rests powerfully upon feeling; and, 
therefore, if parents could be induced to commence 
the performance of this duty, they would soon find 
it not only delightful in itself, but demanded by the 
force of habit. Nor is there any excuse for their 
neglect, that they are incapable, in point of litera- 
ry attainments, of examining the school, or of de- 
‘ciding upon the accuracy of recitations. If they 
have no knowledge to bestow in instruction, they 
all have sympathy to give in encouragement. In- 
deed, the children must be animated to exertion, 
before they will make any valuable or lasting at- 























‘tainment. ‘This animation the parents impart, and 
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thus become the means of creating a good, they 
do not themselves possess. 

It is surprising that the sagacity of parental love 
does not discover that a child, whose parents inter- 
est the teacher in his welfare, will be treated much 
better in school, than he otherwise would be: and 
this too, without the teacher’s incurring the guilt 
of partiality. If the teacher is made acquainted 
with the peculiarities of the child’s disposition, he 
will be able to manage him more judiciously, and 
therefore more successfully, than he otherwise 
could; he will be able to approach the child’s 
mind through existing avenues, instead of roughly 
forcing a new passage to it; and thus, in many in- 
stances, to supercede punishment by mild mea- 
sures. A wise physician desires to know the con- 
stitution and habit of his patient, before he pre- 
scribes for his malady; and a parent who should 
call a medical practitioner to administer to a sick 
child, but should refuse to give him this informa- 
tion, would be accounted insane. But are the mal- 
adies of the mind less latent, and subtile, and elu- 
sive than those of the body; and is a less degree 
of peril to be apprehended, in the former case than 
in the latter, from the prescriptions of ignorance? 
I have been credibly informed of a case, where a 
child received a severe chastisement in school, for 
not reading distinctly, when the articulateness was 
occasioned by a natural impediment in his organs 
of speech. The parent sent the child to school 
without communicating this fact to the teacher, 
and, under the circumstances of the case, the 
teacher mistook the involuntary defect for obstina- 
cy. This may seem an extreme case, and one 
not likely to happen, but doubtless, hundreds of 
similar, though less discoverable ones, in regard 
to some mental, or moral deficiency, are daily oc- 
curring. Again, if parents do not visit the school, 
until at, or near the close, they may then discover 
errors or evils, whose consequences might have 
been foreseen on an earlier visit, and thus prevent- 
ed. It is another fact, eminently worthy of pa- 
rental consideration, that many young and timid 
children, unaccustomed to see persons not belong- 
ing to the family, are almost paralyzed when first 
brought into the presence of strangers. An ex- 
cessive diffidence cripples their limbs and benumbs 
all their senses; and it is only by their being grad- 
ually familiarized to company, that the fetters of 
embarrassment can be stripped off, and the shy, 
downcast countenance be uplifted. After a few 
years of neglect, this awkwardness and shame-fa- 
cedness, becomes irremediable; they harden the 
whole frame, as it were, into a petrifaction, and 
their victim always finds himself bereft of his fac- 
ulties, at the very moment when he has most need 
of freedom and vigor, in their exercise. On the 
other hand, pert, forward, self-esteeming children, 
who are unaccustomed to the equitable reciproci- 
ties of socia] intercourse, commit the opposite error 
of becoming rude, aggressive, and disdainful, 
whenever brought into contact with society — 
Now, one of the best remedies or preventives 


which children can enjoy, both for this disabling 
bashfulness, and for this spirit of effrontery, is the 
meeting of visiters in school, where a previous 
| knowledge of what the occasion demands, helps 
‘them to behave in a natural manner, notwithstand- 
ing the consciousness that others are present , and 
where they are relieved from the double embar- 
| rassment of thinking of both what they are to do, 
/and how it should be done. Especially is it ne- 
| cessary, that mothers should accompany sensitive 
| and timid children, when they first go to school, 
/to obviate a distrust of the teacher, or a fear of 
other children, which might otherwise infix in 
| the mind a permanent repugnance to the place. 
| Whatever confers upon the school a single attrac- 
tion, or removes from it one feature of harshness, 
clears the avenue for a more ready transmission of 
knowledge into the pupils’ minds.—Conn. C. S. 
Journal. 
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¥ Qualifications and Responsibilities of 
Teachers, 


Two points of deeper interest or more weighty 
consequences, could not have been propounded. 
We have only to look at the business of Teachers, 
and contemplate the influence of their instructions 
in subsequent life, to be satisfied they occupy a 
station of fearful responsibility. Their qualifica- 
tions, of course, should be such as will combine 
every desirable requisite, in securing a happy 
| issue, in their ultimate results. Natural and ac- 
| quired ability are, perhaps, equally essential, to 
form a good and successful Teacher. If he is 
perfect master of all those branches taught in 
schools, and at thesame time is deficient in such 
natural qualifications as render him familiar, en- 
gaging and communicative, his counsels and in- 
structions may fall on the ear, but the impressions 
of the mind will mainly be lost, for want of in- 
terest in the manner of communication. No 
principle of our nature is more clearly developed, 
than the connection between attention and improve- 
ment. When the former is secured, the latter is 
almost a matter of course. Teachers should, 
therefore, possess a kind of native aptitude, super- 
added to every literary requisite. These qualifi- 
cations combined, rarely fail to win the affections, 
and secure the implicit confidence of the pupils; 
and as a consequence, predispose them to receive 
instructions with a pleasurable anxiety. Under 
these circumstances, the Teacher has the entire 
control of all the moral and literary susceptibili- 
ties of his pupils, and can, if he choose, mould 
the former just as he pleases, and awaken the lat- 
ter to the most vigorous efforts. It behooves In- 
structors, therefore, to be perfect models, in man- 
ners and morals, and approved standards of 
correctness ; for with the child, “the master says 
so,” decides every question. This single expres- 
sion clearly unfolds the solemn responsibilities of 
Teachers; nor can it be denied that they are, 
instrumentally, responsible in a great degree, for 
the moral and literary character of their pupils; 











their standing in society, and the influence they 








exert in subsequent life. Who, that has been an 
observer of the diversity of moral training in dif. 
ferent families, has not seen this principle clearly 
exemplified, in a life, more or less, corresponding 
with principles thus early implanted? It is an 
every day occurrence, which falls under common 
observation, and should be regarded by parents, 
guardians and Teachers, as a rnomentous admoni.- 
tion, in the proper culture and training of youth, 
During the period of attendance at school, the 
moral character, in ordinary circumstances, is so 
far advanced in its general outlines of formation, 
that its completion is only maturing those princi- 
ples already imbibed; and the proper foundation 
for future literary attajnments rests, almost exclu- 
sively, on the strength and correctness of early 
taste. 

For the implanting of such principles, then, as 
tend to the formation of excellency of character; 
the inspiring of sentiments, noble and manly; 
cultivating and maturing a correct taste, the 
Teacher is largely responsible. ‘The very 
thought, that our common school Teachers do, in 
the aggregate, control the morality and literature 
of the nation; that the whole mass of mind in 
community is, in a great measure, under their 
moulding care; that they are instilling those 
principles of action, and planting those germs of 
virtue, which, under their culture, are to grow up 
into national character, is enough to make every 
man tremble, under the weight of such fearful 
responsibilities. These are not speculative chi- 
meras, but matters of sober fact. No class of men, 
nor profession, in society, can be named, whose 
instructions bear any just comparison in the great 
scale of human intercourse, or whose influence 
flows in a channel deeper or broader, than com- 
mon school Teachers. Their responsibilities can 
be measured by nothing short of the entire results 
of those precepts, and that moral and literary 
training of childhood, carried out in all their 
bearings on society, and often extending to future 
generations. Who is sufficient for these things? 
Yet the Teacher is obliged tosustainthem. How 
much they need the sympathies and effective co- 
operation of every citizen! Their labors are 
arduous and indispensable. No profession mer- 
its a more liberal remuneration, or is entitled to 
higher respect. The spirit of the people must be 
aroused; and it is ardently hoped, a voice may 
go forth, long and loud, and reach every section 
of our country, and turn every eye toward this 
grand palladium of our nation’s hope—this 
redeeming principle in our nation’s character.— 
Parlor Annual. 


Suiting the Word. 

A young tyro in declamation in a neighboring 
seminary, who had been told by his teacher that 
he must gesture according to the sense, in com- 
mencing a piece with 

“ The comet lifts his fiery tail,” 
lifted his coat to a horizontal position. 
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VALLEY FORGE. 


A Tale of the Revolution, 


BY GEORGE LIPPARD. 





(CONCLUDED.) 

An hour passes. Still the storm beats on the 
roof—still the snow drifts on the hills. Before 
the fire, in the dim old hall of that farm-house, 
are seven half-drunken men, with that tall Tory, 
Jacob Manheim, sitting in their midst; the mur- 
derer’s knife in his hand. For the Jot had fallen 
upon him. He is to go up stairs and stab the 
sleeping man. 

Even this halfdrunken murderer is pale at the 
thought—how the knife trembles in his hand— 
trembles against the pistol barrel. The jeers of 
his comrades rouse him to the work—the light in 
one hand, the knife in the other, he goes up the 
stairs—he listens!—first at the door of his daugh- 
ter’s chamber on the right, then at the door of the 
soldier’s chamber on the left. All is still. Then 
he places the light on the floor—he enters the 
chamber on the left—he is gone a moment—si- 
lence!—there is a faint groan! He comes forth 
again, rushes down the stairs, and stands there be- 
fore the fire, with the bloody knife in his hand. 

“Look!” he shrieks, as he scatters the red drops 
over his comrades’ faces, over the hearth, into the 
fire—* Look! it is his blood—the traitor Wash- 
ington!” 

His comrades gather round him with yells of 
joy; already, in fancy, they count the gold which 
will be paid for this deed, when lo! that stair door 
opens, and there, without a wound, without even 
the stain of a drop of blood, stands George Wash- 
ington, asking calmly for his horse. 

“What!” shrieked the Tory Manheim, “can 
neither steel nor bullet harm you? Are youa 
living man? Is there no wound about your heart? 
no blood upon your uniform?” 

That apparition drives him mad. He starts 
forwards—he places his hands tremblingly upon 
the arms, upon the breast of Washington! Still 
no wound. Then he looks at the bloody knife, 
still clenched in his right hand, and stands there 
quivering as with a death spasm. 

While Washington looks in silent wonder, the 
door is flung open, the bold troopers from Valley 
Forge throng the room, with the gallant form and 
bronzed visage of Captain Williams in their midst. 
At this moment the clock struck twelve. Then 
a horrid thought crashes like a thunder-bolt upon 
the brain of the Tory Manheim. He seizes the 
light—rushes up stairs—rushes into the room of 
his daughter on the right. Some one had just 
risen from the bed, but the chamber was yet va- 
cant. Then towards that room on the left, with 
steps of leaden heaviness. Look! how the light 
quivers in his hand! He pauses at the door; he 
listens! Not a sound—a stillness like the grave. 


His blood curdles in his veins! Gathering cour- 





} . ‘ > 
age, he pushes open the door. He enters. To- | dark bed, with the white form in its centre— 


wards that bed through whose curtains he struck 
so blindly a moment ago! Again he pauses— 
not a sound—a stillness more terrible than the 
grave. He flings aside the curtains — 

There, in the full light of the lamp, her young 
form but half covered, bathed in her own blood— 
there lay his daughter, Mary! 

Ah, do not look upon the face of the father, as 
he starts silently back, frozen to stone; but in this 
pause of horror listen to the mystery of this deed! 

After her father had gone down stairs, an hour 
ago, Mary silently stole from the chamber on the 
right. Her soul shaken by a thousand fears, she 
opened the door on the left, and beheld Washing- 
ton sitting by a table, on which were spread a 
chart and a Bible. ‘Then, though her existence 
was wound up in the act, she asked him, in a tone 


posite side. 
he left. 

Can you imagine the agony of that girl’s soul, 
as lying on the bed intended for the death-couch 
of Washington, she silently awaited the knife, al- 
though that knife might be clenched in a father’s 
hand. 

And now that father, frozen to stone, stood 
there, holding the light in one hand, the other still 
clutching the red knife. 

There lay his child, the blood streaming from 
that wound in her arm—her eyes covered with a 
glassy film. 

“ Mary!” shrieked the guilty father—for robber 
and Tory as he was, he was still a father. ‘“Ma- 
ry !’" he called to her, but that word was all he 
could say. 

Suddenly, she seemed to wake from that stupor. 
She sat up in the bed with her glassy eyes. The 
strong hand of death was upon her. As she sat 
there, erect and ghastly, the room was thronged 
with soldiers. Her lover rushed forward, and 
called her by name. No answer. Called again 
—spoke to her in the familiar tones of olden time 
—stillno answer. She knew him not. 

Yes, it was true—the strong hand of death was 
upon her. ; 

“Has he escaped?” she said, in that husky 
voice. 

“Yes!” shrieked the father. “Live, Mary, 
only live, and to-morrow I will join the camp at 
Valley Forge.” 

Then that night—that Hero-woman—dying as 
she was, not so much from the wound in her arm, 
as from the deep agony which had broken the last 
chord of life, spread forth her arms, as though she 
beheld a form floating there above her bed, beck- 
oning her away. She spread forth her arms as if 
to inclose that Angel-form. 

“ Mother!” she whispered—while there grouped 
the soldiers—there, with a speechless agony on 
his brow, stood the lover—there, hiding his face 
with one hand, while the other grasped the light, 


Mary entered the chamber which 











crouched the father—that light flashing over the 


| “Mother, thank God ! 


of calm politeness, to take the chamber on the op- || 


For with my life I have 
| saved him 

Look, even as starting up on that bloody couch, 
she speaks the half-formed word, her arms stiffen, 
| her eyes wide open, set in death glare in her fath- 
| er’s face! 

She is dead! 
| has gone home! 

That half-formed word, still quivering on the 
| white lips of the Hero-woman—that word uttered 
| in a husky whisper, choked by the death rattle— 
that word was--WasnincTon!” 


From that dark room her spirit 


For the School Friend. 
Arithmetical Problems. 

1. A person was employed to dig a well to the 
| depth of 20 yards, for which he was to receive 
the sum of 100 dollars. After digging eight 
| yards he was taken sick, and gave up the job to 
another person to complete. Supposing the diffi- 
culty of the labor to increase with the depth per 
| yard in arithmetical proportion, it is required to di- 
vide the money correctly between the two laborers, 
supposing it to be worth 50 cents to excavate the 
first yard. 

2. Supposing A and B to stand for 10 and 11, 
how will the number 1006 be expressed in the 
duodecimal system of notation ? 

(Those desirous of making themselves acquaint- 
ed with the principles necessary for the solution of 
this last question, are referred to article Notation, 
in Ray’s Arithmetical Key, page 284.) 

3. A person being asked the time, said the time 
past noon is equal to 4 the time past midnight.— 
What was the time? To be solved without the 
aid of position. 

(Answers in our next number.) 

Answer to the Arithmetical Question in our 

last number.---78 eggs, and gentleman paid 3s. 6d. 


Profession of the Law. 

It is a singular infatuation—while there are so 
many fields to cultivate, so much land to clear up, 
and so much demand for honest and industrious 
labor all over the country—that thousands and 
tens of thousands. run blindfolded and ignorant into 
the profession of the law. Scores who have been 
brought up farmers and mechanics—who might 
have a good living, and exert a happy influence 
—forsake the plough and the plane, the shovel 
and the pick, and half starve themselves to death 
in a lawyer’s office. Is it not strange? Is the 
law more honorable than a trade? Who thinks 
so? Surely not men of the most sense and best 
judgment. Lawyers the most distinguished, ad- 
vise the young aspirants to stick to their anvils, 
their hods, and their types. ‘They know that un- 
less a man has peculiar talents, skill,—and brass, 
we may add,—he can never soar higher than a 
miserable pettifogger.-— Portland Herald. 
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y) 
THE GIFT. 
I come with a gift. °Tis a simple flower, 
That perhaps may wile a weary hour, 
And a spirit within a magie weaves, 
That may touch your heart from its simple leaves— 


And if these should fail, it at least will be 
A token of love from me to thee. 


This for age. It will soothe unrest, 

And freshen life in the fainting breast; 

It will drop a balm in its thirsty springs, 

As the lark sheds dew from its early wings— 
*Tis a token that youth, though wild and gay, 
Will never turn from the old away. 


This for the young. It will wake to birth 
A better feeling than idle mirth; 

It will stir the hoart to silent love, 

As the twilight hushes the gentle dove,— 
*Tis a token of friendship’s secret flow, 
The flashing tide of the world below. 


This for the loved. It will take the place 

Of the thrilling tone and beaming face; 

It will breathe of words that have passed his tongue, 
and startle thoughts that to him have sprung,— 
*Tis a token of all the heart can keep 

Of holy love in its fountains deep. 


So take my gift! °Tis a simple flower, 

But perhaps ’twill wile a weary hour, 

And the spirit that its light magic weaves, 
May touch your heart from its simple leaves,— 
And if these should fail, it at least will be 


A token of love from me to thee. 


- Arago, the Astronomer. 

Among the remarkable men of Science, in this 
generation, Araco is, at this time, the best known, 
and probably deserves the most celebrity. He is 
at once a man of business, of Politics, of Science, 
and of Letters. In all these spheres, he is suc- 
cessful and distinguished. He has Science; but 
he has also that ““Common sense, which, though 
no science, is fairly worth the seven.” 

An article in the Dublin Magazine has the fol- 
lowing notice of him. 

“ Of all the class of public professors coming un- 
der the title of adult instructors, Arago is, per- 
haps, the most remarkable, and we might even ex- 
tend the comparison beyond the limits of France. 
‘The well known felicity of Faraday gives him a 
high rank in this species of teaching. But he 
yields to Arago in the eloquence of language, and 
what may be called the literary qualifications of 
the instructor. If Arago had not been a member 
of the Academy of Sciences, he might have pre- 
ferred a fair claim to admission to the Academy of 
Letters. (L’ Academie Francaise.) 

“ As a member of the chamber of deputies, Ara- 
go has assumed his seat on the extreme left, the 
place of republican opinions pushed to their ex- 
treme limit. He isa violent politician and will go 
every length with his party. He rarely, however, 
mounts the tribune; never except on questions on 


| which his peculiar acquirements are capable of 
| throwing light. Whenever he does, the chamber 
|is hushed in the most profound and respectful si- 
| lence. There are no interruptions of approbation 
| or dissent, such as even the most eminent parlia- 
| mentary speakers are accustomed to. The mem- 
| bers listen with inclined heads and inquiring coun- 
/tenances. The strangers’ galleries are filled with 
| respectful and anxious spectators and hearers.— 
| The stature of the savant is above the middle size, 
| his hair is curled and flowing, and his fine south- 
“ern bust commands the attention. His forehead 
_and temples indicate force of will and habits of 
| meditation. The moment he opens the subject of 
his speech, he becomes the centre to which every 
look is direeted, and on which all attention is fixed. 
If the question is complicated, it becomes simple 
as he utters it. If it be technical, it is resolved 
into the most familiar. If it be obscure, it be- 
comes luminous. The ignorant are astonished 
that what seemed unintelligible has become sud- 
denly self-evident, and the dull are charmed with 
their awakened powers of perception. The ges- 
ture, the pantomime of the orator are captivating. 
Flashes of light seem to issue from his eyes, his 
mouth and even from his fingers! He varies and 
relieves his discourse by the most lively digres- 
sions and well-pointed anecdotes immediately aris- 
ing out of the subject, which adorn without over- 
'charging it. When he relates facts, his language 
has all the graces of simplicity; but when he un- 
folds the mysteries of science and developes some 
of the wonders of nature, his speech rises, his style 
becomes elevated and figurative, and his eloquence 
corresponds with the sublimity of his theme. 

The versatility of Arago, and his vast fund of 
peculiar information, always ready in his memo- 
ry, and available for felicitous application, reminds 
us of the qualities of his friend Lord Brougham. 
Like the latter, Arago is a linguist, a politician, a 
man of letters. He is perpetual secretary of the 
institute, in which office he has produced remark- 
able eloges of.some of his most eminent contem- 
poraries, among them may be mentioned Volta, 
Fourriere and Watt.” 


Always Teach Something, and but One Thing 
at a Time. 


“ Children who have the habit of listening to 
words without understanding them, yawn and 
writhe with manifold symptoms of disgust, when- 
ever they are compelled to hear sounds which 
convey no ideas to their minds. All supernume- 
rary words should be voided in cultivating the 
power of attention. 

“A few years ago,a gentleman brought two 
Esquimaux to London. He wished to amuse, 
and at the same time astonish them, with the mag- 
nificence of the metropolis. For this purpose, 
after having equipped them as English gentlemen, 
he took them out one morning, to walk through 
the streets of London. They walked for several 
hours in silence; they expressed neither pleasure 














| nor admiration at any thing they saw. When 


their walk was ended, they appeared uncommon. 
ly melancholy and stupified. As soon as they 
got home, they sat down, with their elbows upon 
their knees, and hid their faces between their 
hands. The only words they could be brought to 
utter were: “Too much smoke—too much noise 
—too much houses---too much men--too much 
every thing.”~-Maria Edgeworth. 

This anecdote illustrates what we have often 
endeavored to impress upon all: “That one thing 
well understood, is an excellent starting point for 
every thing else.” And it should be remembered 
by all teachers of youth, that “the quickest way 
to fill a small necked bottle, is, to drop in a little 
at a time.” 


_—a—eOo ~—— 


“A happier condition of society is possible than 
that in which any nation is existing at this time, 
or has at any time existed. The sum both of 
moral and physical evil, may be greatly diminish- 
ed by good laws, good institutions, and good gov- 
ernments. Moral evil cannot, indeed, be removed, 
unless the nature of man were changed ; and that 
renovation is only to be effected in individuals, and 
in them only by the grace of God. Physical evil 
must always, toa certain degree, be inseparable 
from mortality.”—--Souwthey. 


‘Where there is most love of God, there will 
be the truest and most enlarged philanthropy. No 
other foundation is secure. There is nv other 
means whereby nations can be reformed, than that 
by which alone individuals can be regenerated. 
In the laws of God, conscience is made the basis 
of policy: and in proportion as human laws depart 
from that groundwork, error and evil are the sure 
result.” ----Id. 


« Evil thoughts and desires are justly account- 
ed to us for sin: assuredly, therefore, the sincere 
good-will will be accepted for the deed, when 
means and opportunity have been wanting to bring 
it into effect. Thereare feelings and purposes, as 
well as thoughts, whose very sweetness yieldeth 
proof that they were born for immortality.”-—Jd. 


Men bear with 


“We reap as we have sown. 
them from this world their habits of mind and 
stores of knowledge. their dispositions and affec- 
tions and desires; and these become a part of our 
punishment, or of our reward, according to their 
kind.’’---Id. 


How often has a mother said: “I shall be so 
glad when school commences again; I can do 
nothing with my children at home; they worry 
my very life out of me daily.” 

The school is regurded as a place of con- 
finement till the children are able to work; a 
prison for those who cannot be governed at 
home. 
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